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Foreword 



BETWEEN 1988 and 1992 almost L7 miWir.u 
additional funding was made available by 
central government for the establishment of 83 
basic skills open learning centres in England and 
Wales. We directly funded 10 of these centres in 
inner city areas of England and a further centre 
as part of the Valleys Initiative in Wales. The 
remaining centres were established through 
Education Support Grants (ESGs). Seventy two 
LEAs benefited from this ESG. 

We were asked by the Education Departments 
to support, monitorand evaluate all the centres. 
We agreed to report on the effectiveness of 
these, somewhat experimental, basic skills open 
learning centres, including how far they 
represented Value for money'. In 1990 we 
produced and published an initial progress 
report, although some centres had only just 
been set up. Her Majesty's Inspectorate also 
produced a report on the Basic Skills Open 
Learning Centres in 1992 based on experience in 
a small number of centres. 

'Basic Skills Lcarninif Centres 1988-1992' 
evaluates the centres based on our experience of 
monitoring all 83 centres. We have not tried to 
provide an evaluation of each individual centre, 
however, or even to make sure that every centre 
is mentioned specifically by name. Many centres 
have p;oduced their own reports on their work 
and most are usually pleased to share these with 
anyone interested. We have sometimes used 
individual centres to reinforce or illustrate a 
point; we could have named others and using 
one centre should not be taken to mean that this 
is the onlv centre that operated in the way 
described. 

These centres were \'ery much a Kew departure 
ill Irisic skills work, although open learning has 
been available to some students for some time. 



Nothing has been available, however, on the 
scale of this initiative. For example in 1982 only 
15% of basic skills programmes had access to 
computers and other new technology' (a feature 
of all of the Open Learning Centres); access is 
now a common feature of much basic skills work 
and the Open Learning Centres played a major 
part in increasing access. 

We have tried to be honest about what worked 
and what didn't. Some aspects of these centres 
worked more effectively than others; some 
centres were more successful than similar 
centres in other areas and we have tried to 
identify the elements which led to success. The 
conclusions we draw are necessarily our own, 
although 1 believe that they are supported by the 
experience of most open learning centres. 

1 have visited a number of the basic skills open 
learning centres and I have been struck by the 
flexibility they provide, by the access to new 
technology and the ver\' real commitment of 
students and staff. The Basic Skills Open 
Learning Centres have been a very worthwhile 
investment, particularly as they have increased 
choice and very much influenced the 
improvement in quality of recent years. 1 believe 
that they will make a significant contribution to 
the development of basic skills for some time to 
come. 

Alan Wells, 
Director, ALBSU 
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Statistical Summary 



BETWEEN 1990-1992 THE 83 BASIC SKILLS OPEN 
LEARNING CENTRES PROVIDED HELP \ATTH 
BASIC SKILLS FOR 39,212 PEOPLE. 



THE TARGET NUMBERS FOR THE 83 CENTRES IN 
THE SAME PERIOD WAS 22,000. 



OF THE 39,212 USERS OF THE CENTRES: 



57% 


WERE NEW TO BASIC SKILLS 




30% 


WERE UNEMPLOYED 




20% 


WERE IN FULL-TIME WORK 








WERE IN PART-TIME WORK 






WERE HOMECARERS 






WERE IN AD! J IT TRAINING SCHEMES 




53% 


WERE WOMEN 




13% 


WERE BETWEEN 16-20 YEARS OLD 1 






1 \AniRE 21-30 1 






30% 


1 WERE 31-35 




[23% 


1 WERE OVER 40 YEARS OF AGE. 



THE COST OF THE OPEN LEARNING CENTRES WAS 
APPROXIMATELY £7.5 MILLION. 




Introduction 
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ASIC Skilh Open L'anwis; Centres 19SS-92' 
describes and attempts to analyse what 
worked and what didn't work in open learning 
centres developed to impro\ e opportunities tor 
adults and young people to improve essential 
basic skills. By basic skills we mean: 

'the ability to read, write, and speak in 
English and use mathematics at a level 
necessary to function at work and in 
society in general. 

In Wales, basic skills include the ability to read 
and write Welsh for people whose first language 
or mother tongue is Welsh, Basic skills does not 
include necessarily wider pro\'ision for adults 
and young people with special needs, English as 
a Foreign Language (EFL) or general access and 
return to studv courses. 



A national initiative to develop open learning 
centres for basic skills took place betw^^en 1988- 
92. These open learning centres were intended 
to: 

'encourage authorities to provide centres 
with trained staff, computers and audio 
visual equipment, where adults with 
literacy and numeracy problems can 
receive tuition, supplemented by self- 
study at home and by complementary face 
to face tuition. 

A new stvle of basic skills work was introduced 
which was intended to allow students to have a 
wider choice ot learning i>pp(^rtuniHes and to 
provide greater flexibilitv. There had been some 
limited de\ elopmenl ol open learning for a 
numbtTol vearsand an .ipen learning centre 
Ivid Kvn do\ elo|vd bv Leeds LEA through 
-.1 1 ' ' iunJingalol^oar Lane in the late 1^70s, 



Most basic skills work had been centred around 
individual teaching or small group work. Few 
students were able lo get more than 1-2 hours of 
teaching a week and many programmes closed 
down during the lengthy adult and further 
education breaks in the Summer and at 
Christmas. Open learning centres were 
intended to provide more opportunities for 
learning, greater tlexibilit)' and the opportunity 
to attend for more than 1-2 hours a week. 

For many basic skills teachers, open learning 
was a considerable change from previous 
practice- They had to become used to more 
tlexibie delivery, learning plans for every 
individual, short courses and 'tailor-made' 
teaching and learning material. Open Learning 
Centres were expected to.at tract new client 
groups, often with different motivations and 
different goals from other students. 




Working in an Open Learning Centre meant 
changes in practice for many teachers and 
volunteer tutors. However, most staff who 
became involved in open learning centres came 
with positive practices which they had 
developed in more 'traditional' provision. Many 
had considerable experience in: 

■ induction and initial assessment 

■ developing materials for individuals and 
small groups 

■ using sludent<entred approaches in setting 
goals and assessing progress 

■ practice which underpins open learning. 
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Staff wore also committed to tmng to make basic 
skills provision flexible and some had already 
been involved in tr\'ing to remove the 
constraints of much existing basic skills learning 
opportunities. Sometimes, however, lack of 
resources or institutional bureaucracy meant 
that provision could often not be as flexible or 
accessible as most people would like.' 

Thereare many different definitions of the term 
'open learning'. We don't intend, however, to 
go into them here. Open learning in this Report 
refers to supported learning, the support tx'ing 
given by basic skills teachers and tutors. 1 ( is not 
about 'distance learning' or about centres filled 
with self-access equipment and standard 
learning packages. Rather it describes an 
environment where people are helped to gain 
informaticui and suppc^rt and improve skills 
with the help of teachers, volunteer tutors and 
other staff. 

There are particular issues in delivering open 
learning in basic skills, however, which require 
different approaches from some other education 
and training. Difficulties with reading, speaking 
and understanding English and writing often 
affect a student's ability to use independent 
learning material. Furthermore, some basic 
skills students require much more direct tutor or 
resource support than other students or trainees 
using open learning. 

In our view, there are three kev concepts that 
underpin good practice in open learning in basic 
skills. 

1. Choice 

Students in open learning centres should be able 
to: 

■ make use of whatever learning media is most 
suitable 

■ go to the centa' at the times they find most 
convenient 

■ have control o\'er the way in which the\ 
learn. 



2. Independence 

Open learning centre students need to be 
enccmraged to: 

■ set their own goals ; 

■ assess their own work without constant ! 
supervision of a teacher or a tutor. ; 

The ability tc) take decisions about appropriate \ 
material, degree of accuracy and sources for 

further work may be difficult for some students '. 

with basic skills problems - but it can be j 

achieved in open learning. j 

3. Progression 

Progression is important in open learning 
centres. It is important, therefore, that: 

■ learning objectives and goals are clearl\- 
; defined and understood 

i ■ a tramewc^rk for learning is established 

i 

■ progression routes are identified. ! 

Any evaluation of the effectiveness of open 
learning centres needs to consider the: 

■ location of centres 

■ opening and closing times 

j ■ stylesof learning and teaching j 

! M learning which took place i 

! ■ support for students attending open ] 
learning centres. | 



While these are often said to be the aims c^f all 
basic skills provision, limitations of time, venue 
and style are ver\' common. 
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Access 



T|-lES3opLMi lLMrnini;aM.»n?s!n [inj;Und and 
Wales wvw cstablisiicd in a varictv oi 
different ligations. Some were integral parts of a 
further education college or an adult education 
centre. Others were in communitv schools or in 
community centres. A lew were in libraries. A 
small number were in high street shops. The 
more exotic were in a con\ ortt\1 pub, a church 
manse in mral Wales, a turmer doctors surger\' 
and a tormer high street bank. 



High Street Shops 



A considerable number of div erse factors 
influenced where an open learning centre could 
be located. Choice was usually hmited bv cost 
and availability. 1 iigh street shops, for instance, 
were often only available at high rents or tor a 
short period. Often it landlords were prepared 
to make them available they couldn't give anv 
real idea ot for how long thev could Iv used. 
Even if these difficulties ci>uld be overcome, the 
space available was often too limited or too 
inconveniently laid out to be much use. 




Soiw open learning centres in shops prowd 
\ er\' ettectu e, however, especially in attracting a 
more diverse range ot students - particularly 
beginners in basic skills than in other centres. 
In l3<)lton, tor instance, the Learning Shop in the 
town centre, whilst recruiting manv cimimilled' 
students, also attracted passing general 
inquirers for whom on the spot' guidance could 
be provided. 

It is the immediate access provided b\ high 
street shops - the lack of physical and 
bureaucratic barriers - that seemed to encourage 
more 'beginner students tt)use these centres. A 
lot more people who used these centres also 
wanted help with ver\' specific, often single 
tasks, and dropped in. sometimes onlv once or 
twice. 

People w ho used high street shop based centres 
also wanted more advice and guidance than 
those using other open learning centres, iiigh 
street open learning centres also reported higher 
numbers ot initial enquiries than other centres, 
although many ot these enquiries did not result 
in a new student. Certainly, there was not a 
significant ly higher a\^ruitment rate for the high 
street centres, in comparison with other open 
learning centres as a whole. 

Most enquiries w ere about education and 
training and answering them tiH)k time. Often 
evaluation diK^s not take account ot enquiries 
w hich don't lead to recruitment, although 
clearly a useful ser\'ice has been provided tor 
someone. Certainly plans had to Ix? adjusted in 
some centres to take account of the cost of 
providing this type of help, including funding 
for t ning staff to cope with the iw'eption 
adviCL d guidance work generated bv passing 
users. 



Libraries 



A place that is often central, but not necessarily 
as expensive as a high street shop, is the Public 
Librar\'. Libraries are lUlen ver\' accessible and 
provide gmxl liKa turns for basic skills at modest 
cost. The commitment o{ manv libraries to basic 
skills has Ixvn ioo rarely acknowleaged. 
Libraries of ten prin ide space for basic skills 
groups, manv have collectii>ns oi teaching and 
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learning maltMiiii wliich llicv kmn to students 
and teachers and must libraries, liave been only 
t(H> willing til help with publicit)* and 
infomiation abtiut basic skills. The Library 
Service in England and Wales continues to play 
a key role in the development of basic skills. 

Many libraries are iixrated with other serv ice^ 
such as Housing Oftices, Advice and Guidance 
Centres, Leisure Senices and Childcare and 
Health Clinics, Theopen learning centre in Rh\ I 
in North Wales is based in a multi-purpose 
communit\' building, which includes a library 
and this lias been a \'erv successful centre. 

Much of the success of the open learning centre 
in Rhvl and of other similar centres has Ixvn due 
to the availability* of several different services in 
the same place. Positiv e partnerships ha\ e 
usually btvn developed wtth other agencie-- 
where open learning centres have been set up 
on shared sites. In some places, a *one stop shop' 
approach is btMng dev eloped. 

When negotiating space for an open learning 
centre on a multi-use site, however, it is essential 
to ensure that only the site is shared with the 
other agencies, not the learning space. Shared 
space presents considerable problems 
particularly when attendance is difficult to 
predict and much work is confidential. 



Further Education Colleges 



Basic skills open learning centres in further 
education colleges had the advantage of being 
accessible to 'mainstream' college staff and 
students, Otten they Ix^came the fiKus for 
learning support throughout the college. Since 
central tunding has ended a numlxT of these 
centres haw expanded to include wider learning 
support, alongside basic skills. 

This effect on the work ol a college in general did ' 
not happen e\'er\'where, howe\'er. in some 
places the location of the basic skills open 
learning centre in the college or the management 
of the centre in the college's structure led to a 
good deal of isolation and the waste of a 
potential resource. 

Some basic skills open learning centres wen' 
placed in an annex orin outbuildings of the main 
college and this had some attraction. It 
decreased the hesitancv of some new students 
and provided a distinct ethos and image 
However in some cases the centre became 
istilated from the college and played little part in 
ensuring that learning support was a\*ailable to 
all students. Often scarce resources, such as new 
technokigv*, was duplicated and staff concerned 
primarilv with 'mainstream' courses saw the 
(ipen learning centreasa short-temi, 'bolt-on' io 
the college, rather than something integral. 



Adiiltand Community 
Education Centres 



There were adx'antages in kKating basic skills 
open learning centres in adult or community 
education centres and managing them as part of 
the general management of the centre. In some 
areas the basic skills service was managed as a 
pad of adult or community education and the 
staff in\ ol\'ed had considerable experience i^t 
basic skills work. The\* were used to outreach, 
induction and pnn iding help with basic skills 
ioradults and thev had a communitv orientated 
elht^s. 

I lowo\ er, often thi' centre was seen as onh 
rele\ ant for 'pnmar\" basic skills provisiiMi* lor 
people in the local communitv. Often the 
pattern ot the rest of the centre was wv\ 




diltORMit io ihM o\ Iho open liMrnini; ccnlro dud 
proi;rossion somoliriK's niininul I'xccpl Ui 
.uiuh orcomnuinilv t'dikiition cKisscs uliuh 
i>t/crL'dqUiiIilicalionsin hn\;Iish ormothomiiliis. 
(I o\v students proi;ro^sod lo ^oniMal jduil or 
Liunmunitv cdiiuilion uuirsi's whilst 
priij;rL'Ssii<n m \urihcr odiicalion college Kised 
ivntres wds much more sioniticani). Soinctiines 
progR'ssion to these classes Wiis.i mdiorstep 
Ivcouse ot the ditterent approach in tiie class 
than in tlie open learning centre and drop-oul 
was high. 



Rural Centres 



\ It is mucli easier to set up basic skills 
programmes in urban, denseiv populated areas 
tiian in more rural areas. Lick ot funding iind 
tlie small number ot studiMits pvruited in man\ 
nirai areas has meant that there has olten had to 
W undue concentration ot resources in cities and 
suburbs and people living m nu^re rural areas 
have had little choice except individual, otten 
home, teaciiiiig. W'e wanted to ensure that liie 
(»peii learning centres initiative did not loiiI nue 
this pMCtice and pass mral areas bv so hi>tli 
ALBSU and the education departments were 
keen to support open liMrning centres in rural 
areas ot Fnglar.i and Wales. 

\boul 2~>".. 1)1 tht' basic skills upeii learning 
Lent res established were in mral areas and some 
wen' \ er\' ettecliv e Ivanng in mind the lower 
numlvr or prospective students in travelling 
distance ot the centre. Transport ditticulties and 
travel costs had a major ettect on recruitment oi 
students in more niral areas, although these 
problems are not unique to basic skills. 

student numlx'rs in airal areas will ne\ vT be 
large, although some centres were \ er\' 
^ucci'ssiul in maximising the etiectiveness ol 
open learning centres in rural areas. For 
example, bomerset LLA took a particularly' 
imaginative approach and set a netw i>rki^l small 
basic skills open leariiMig centres in ditlerent 
areas ot the C ountv. Part o\ the attraction o( 
these centres in Sinnerset w as supf^^orted sell- 
stud\ , including siMiie distance learning , with 
^^tudents gluing to tin' centre inamlv io collect 
iissignmentsor loatteiid assessment sessions, It 
the need lor help with basic skills in more 



isolated ctHiimu 111 ties is tt^ be met, we need 
further work on open learning centres as 
jtriu'iders ot 'distance learning' and supported 
selt-studv and we need to harness liiKirniation 
l echnologv, perhaps by linking centres to the 
dev eloping Feie-cottage network. 



Reaching Targets 



File location ot the centre seems to bcNi kev 
tactor where open leaniiiig centres stniggled to 
meet their enrolment targets These centres 
were otten in: 

■ neighbourhoods w ith high le\ els ot cnnie 
against the person 

M poor lighting 

■ inadequate public transport 

■ inaccessible eiitrv* routes (cvg. a CHCuitoiis 
route through a comniunit\- or further 
education college) 

■ poor sign posting. 

Centres a inch had one or more o\ these 
diaractenstics otten had problems with 
attendance as weh as with tlieoverall number ot 
Users ot the centre. In some areas there was a 
particular problem with attendance in the 
e\ calling Kvause ot te.i ^ about persiuial satetv. 
this particuIaiK' affected wimieii. 

S>meopen lea nimg centres tiu>kpositi\ eactitui 
toimpro\eaccessibility. In Middleslx>rough. Ii^r 
instance, a centre mn by Longlands College had 
excellent day-time attendance but it was felt that 
poi^r street lighting made it difficult for people to 
attend in tlieevening. Pressure from the Centre 
and the College led ti^ improved street lighting 
and a noticeable impnn ement in evening 
attendance. 

In general the nn^st successful centres ni 
rcitching target enrolments w ere' 

relatiwlv easy to ge^ io 

in busv well populated areas 

serv ed bv good public 
transport 

well publiosed 

well sign posted. 
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Sp/ice cind layout 



Whatever the location one advantage that all o\ 
the centres should have enjoyed was a high 
qualit;/, well-decorated and well-equipped 
working environment. Ever\' centre tried to 
develop a layout which allowed maximum sell- 
access for users. Some centres were more 
successful in this than others. For example in 
some centres the space available and the design 
of the building imposed severe limitations. The 
space was just too small for the number of 
students or the amount of equipment; 
sometimes the space was OK but it was just 
badly distributed and little could bt* done about 
it. Sometimes joint use of facilities or space had 
not been thought through well enough and 
material couldn't be displayed permanently 
because of the demand of other ser\'ices. 

Manv of the open learning centres adopted 
similai layout plans for equipment and tumiture 
and ieamt from each other. Although the size 
and often the numIxT of room'^ varied 
considerably from centre to centre, most centres 
tried to find space for: 

■ a reception area 
H inter\'!ewing 

■ leaching 

I essential administration. 



Centres also had to work out where to site or 
store: 

■ work tables 

■ ComputerLand printers 

■ J\\ videos and other equipment such as 
audio cassettes, etc. 

■ paper based material 

■ student files 

■ stationer)'. 

Some centres developed a less formal area, with 
] easy chairs, and struck a balance lx»tween this 
j and more formal work areas. This arrangement 
appeared to have helped to maximise the 
number ot users of the centre at anv one time. 

A good example of careful attention to lavout 
and the use of the available space was the Bristol 
Open Learning Centre. The Centre is based in a 
shop and is arranged on three levels. Access for 
people Vvith physical disabilities has btvn taken 
into account in the use of the space available on 
the ground floor, although lack of a lift orspccial 
facilities means that access is still lin^ited for 
some students. Thegniund flotir is given over to 
a Reception and Information Area and has easy 
chairs and information about what the Centre 
offers and aKiut other kvcal education and 
training opportunities. The First and Second 
fliH)rs is where the main teaching and learning 
takes place. 




Bristol is ono o\ tho l.iri;or open loarninj; coiitros. 
iiou owr. and in some smaller centres it u as not 
possible to make such a neat division Ix'twt en 
reception, intormation and teaching; areas or 
between formal and inUirmal working; areas. In 
some centres reception space had to be 
constRicted usin^; portable screens. SimilarU' 
some centres did not have separate space tor 
mterv'iewin^ and teaching; and administration. 
Tiiis created considerable problems, particulariv 
as it was impossible to conduct contidential 
inter\'iews and tutorials when there was a \ en' 
real dani;er ot bemj; overheard or at the least 
Ivin^ disturbed by noise. 



Childcare and Creches 



Onlv a small number o\ open learnmi; centres 
had either a creche ot their own or access to a 
shared creche. In most cases where there was 
shared use ot a creche, the open learning; centre 
was allocated a number ot places in the creche 
winch was usuallv run bv the host institution 
(otten a college or adult education centre). The 
nature ot open learnmi; meant that on some 
days the creche places were all used, and on 
t)therdavs. it onlv a lew students attended, 
there were spare places. This led to some 
understandable tension with other users ot the 
creche who were not able to i;et access even 
though places ended up not being tilled. 

Only about r\. ot students leaving open 
learning centres gave childcare difficulties as 
their reason for leaving. However, manv open 
learnmg centres did noi have creche or other 
childcare provision and it's likelv that some 
people with children under school age did not 
go to centres because thev had to care lor 
cliildren. Certainlv where eilectne creche 
pnn ision has been established a noticeable 
increase in the recruitment ot female students 
has taken place. 

i 

WhereorganisiliiMialditficnitiesueriMn rrconie 
I i^ra centre had its ow n creche, useol lli cri i he 
: was goiKl CVrtainK , we belie\ e (hal there 

should Iv a creche or oilier tacililies m all basu 
. skills centres it equal access jor people w ilh 
i ihildiare respiuisibililies is to Ixvome a realilv. 



Students with Disabilities 



In general, access for disabled students to open 
learning centres was nn{ good. I o some extent 
this mirrt^rs the difficult\' ot access f(^r students 
with disabilities to mucli education and training 
but more should have lx*en done to take account 
o\ the needs of this important gnmp. The pace 
w Ilh which the basic skills open learning cent rev 
initiative had to Ix' established meant that too 
little time was av ailable to look for the ideal 
location for a centre and buildings with good 
access tor people with disabilities are tew and far 
between. Manv centres Ined as K'st thev could 
bv siting essential equipment so that students 
with disabilities had access to it; in ver\" tew 
centres was there equal access to all ot the 
facilities of the centre. 




Recording Use 



The use ot technology (such as the soltw are 
package iM.AI- which allowed users to register 
attendance bv using a sw ipe card s\ steml 
iielped centres record and nn^iitor use It 
enabled individual ano multiple patterns ol 
attendance lo Iv monitored and this aided 
planning Tacli student was issued w ith a card 
witha bar-codeand Iheirnameon it. Thev were 
responsible lor kigging-m <uit ot the centre. 
A! nSL' made additional lunds av.iilabte io 
support the intriniuclion ol this sotlwar«^ into 
o\er I went V centres. 



PuUicihj and 
Recruitment 

A DISTINGUISHING feature of open 
learning centres was the quaiit\' ot the 
publicit\' material produced. In-house DeskTop 
I'ublishing (DTP) facilities enabled many centres 
to produce publicity' material of a high standard, 
quickly and cheaply. Some centres cooperated 
to produce publicity material. For instance, the 
open learning centres in the North-west of 
England formed a consortium that produced 
high qualit\' publicity' for marketing their 
ser\'ices to industry'. Many centres developed a 
distinctive logo to identify themselves as open 
learning centres for basic skills. The Oldham and 
Llanelli centres even used their logo on 
promotional materials such as tee-shirts and 
pens. 



The Second Chance Centre 
in Rhyl and the Llanelli Open 
Learning Centre produced bi- 
lingual material in Welsh and 
English. Most centres in areas 
where a significant number of 
people were from minority ethnic 
communities produced material in a 
number of different languages. The Tower 
Hamlets Open Learning Centre in LondcHi, 
produced all of its publicit)' materials in English 
and Bengali and much material in Turkish and 
Somali. 

Almost ever\' centre used a variety ot publiatv 
material including leaflets, mail-shots, 
newspaper features and advertisements, poster 
campaigns on public transport and local radio 
and regional television. Often centres held open 
davs and publicitv launches and asked well 
known local or national figures to help. For 
instance, the DISC centre in Liverpoiil was 
opened by the writer Willy Russell and the 
ABLE Centre in Oxford by the Rl.Hon, Michael 
Heseltine MP. These public events were used to 
bring the centres to the attention of local 
employers, potential students communit)' 



groups, Training dnd Entcrpriso Councils 
(PECs) and otiier referral agencies, such as the 
Careers and Employment ser\'ices. 

Most centres tried to doselv monitor tlie 
recruitment o\ students. Fiie most eltective 
approaches were: 

■ campaigns targeted at specific groups 

■ good liaison witli other agencies, such as 
CABs, health and housing organisations, 
serial semces, etc. 

■ campaigns targeted at improving specific 
skills 

■ word ot mouth. 

Word ot mouth pro\ ed to be an ettective means 
ot publicity tor open learning centres and one 
new student otten brought m a numberot other 
new students. 

Some publicity campaigns were sLiccc^^tuI in 
one area but not in another. For example, a 
Public Ser\'ice Announcement (I^A) across the 
Tyne-Tees T\' region, undertaken bv five open 
learning centres, produced \ er\' tew responses. 
In contrast a l^A on Anglia R' bv the 
Cambridgeshire Open Learning Centres 
produced a lot ot enquiries and a signiHcant 
number ot new students. There is no obvious 
reastin whv this should bv the case. 

Publicity was most effective when aimed at a 
particular group or focused on a particular issue. 
More general publicity', especiallv leatlets, 
seemed to take longer to Ix? effectiv e, 
particularly it distributed via kev social agencies 
such as Health and Job centres. 

One of the least eflecti\ e methods of publicitv 
I used by open learnmg centres appeared to Iv 

relying on the inclusion o\ information in college 
i and adult education pn^pecluses. \ewspaper 

adv ertisements were also ver\' ineffective. 



although editimal features in local new spapers 
did produce enquiries and new students. 

Centres reported a significant increase m 
enquiries and enrolments after a feature article. 
The kev factors in obtaining coverage appear to 
have been noveitv' (open learning is a new wav 
ot learnmg) and human interest. The personal 
nature of features seems to have been 
particularly important as against the more 
formal nature of newspaper advertising. The 
classified advertisements pages of newspapers 
also require sophisticated skimming and 
scanning skills which many people who want 
help with basic skills do not possess. 




Articles featuring a student (^r students a I the 
open learning centres were ven* effective in 
recruiting new students. Many centres used 
students receiving an award such as a 
Wordpower tir Numlvq.xnver Certificate as a 
central feature of press publicitv. 
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Opening 
Timesl 
Closing 
Times 



FOR open learning; to Ix* effective, a rentre 
needs to get the opening and closing times 
right. There is little ptnnt in finding a gcxid 
IcKation, spending a lot of time organising the 
space available, classifying materials, 
developing effective publicit\' and producing 
learning packages, it people cannot get into the 
centre at the times it suits them. 

Each open itammg centre had to decide. 

■ when tile centre should open? 

■ when staft need to be available^ 

Deading how man\' hours a dav and da\ s per 
week a centre was to be open was, ot course, 
intlucnced bv tunding lev els and stattmg. Other 
facti>rs also influenced times of opening, such as 
the tvpe ot building within which 
a centre was situated and 
the a\*ailabilit)' of other 
support serv ices like a 
creche, canteen or bar. 
Although colleges and 
adult education 
centres tned to bt* a^ 
tlexibleas pt)ssible. it 
was sometime^ 
dilficult to open a 
whole institution )ust 
tor the open leammg 
centre. 



Ever\' centre had some restriction on opening 
times, although the situation was worse in some 
centres than in others. For instance the level of 
central funding through ESGs for open learning 
centres a'.i?. L^uite modest. (Approximately 
f30,0(X1 in the first year and £25M) in the two 
subsequent years). Inner City centres were more 
generously funded (£8(),(XX) in year 1 and 
£45,0(X) in year 2) although for a shorter penod. 

In some LEAs additional funding was provided 
locally over and above the local contribution 
required for ESGs and this meant that staffing 
lev els were adequate, if not necessarily 
generous. However, where additional funding 
was not available staffing levels were barely 
adet]uate and many centres could onlv cope 
through restricting opening hours and onlv 
opening on 2-3 days of the week. Manv centres 
were, in eftect. part-time. Restricted cipening 
was a major factor where open learning centres 
tailed to mtvt enrolment targets. 
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There are no rules about patterns of opening o\ 
open learning centals. What is clear is that open 
learning centres ntvd tongorouslv monitor U)lh 
opening times and the use ot the centre regularh 
and ada^M and adjust in the light ot review 
Demand does change and a centre has to adapt 
il^ pattern ot wc^rk lo meet that demand, not 
expect students to lit its established time-table 
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l ocopo with demand w liich could not be mot m 
llu' hours iU iiiliiblo soino opon k\imitiv; ccntros 
iTKU od to deliboratolv rostnctinj; accoits or 
liMrnini; by appoinlnioiits svstenis. Cithers 
rationed thotin<oavailahleorpro\ idedauvssto 
niatenal without teacher support. Fliis 
ine\'itabl\' tMlected the \>peniiess' of open 
learniiii; centres. 

C entres tried totakeauount ol student demand 
and the \ ie\\soi u^ers in tixini; opennii; limes. 

■ Some centres opened rei;ularl\' on :\ilurda\' 
niornini;s tor nidi\ idual lutimal i^r scll- 
sludv. I his w as m response io re(.]uests trom 
'students lor a quiet' time w hen the phiMie 
was not al\\a\ s nnumu. Others opi»ned o\^ 
Saturdav s js ihev tiuind that people 
uimbined mmuc ^ludv with utv town centre 
shc^ppinit; (lomeet the needs ot a louil 
Chinese communilv (nie centre opened on a 
Sundavl 



■ 'Twilii;ht' time i4.lHlpm to 7.(Xlpml was 
popular m some centres and was attracts e to 
people w ho wanted io attend after work, 
rather tha!i go home and cimie back to tlie 
centre in the e\ eiiinj;. Students who 
attended during twilight' time were usually 
in v\ork and were more often men than 
women. The a\erage lengtli ot attendance 
was short. { Abinit an hour). Students used 
the time tor tutorials, to deliver and discuss 
assignments, to collect assignments or to 
studv. Twilight linu opening was nuist 
successful in tow n or ciU'-conlre based 
centres. 

I here are no rules about patterns of openine o\ 
op<Mi learning centres, U hat isck*aris that open 
learning centres need to ngorouslv monitor Kuh 
opening times and the usool the centre regularlv 
and adapt and ad|ust m the light ot review 
[demand does i hange and a cenla» has to adapt 
its pattern work io meet that demand, not 
I \pecl students to tit its established lime-lable. 
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Induction, 
Learning 
Plans and 
Assessment 



OPEN Icaminj; places a gaMl deal nt the 
responsibilih' on the individual student. 
Independent learning skills have Id lx» 
developed and students have to understand the 
process, responsibilitiecw.nd system used in 
open learning. Tlie open learning centres 
initiative demonstrated that successful open 
learning has to include: 

■ an individual initial interview 

■ accurate assessment o\ need 

■ sensitive induction 

■ an individual negotiated learning plan 

■ regular monitoring ol progress and 
assessment 



Initial tiitcn iow iind 
Assessment 



In much basic skills provision the initial 
inter\Me\v and assessment is effected bv 
understandablean\iet\ . Tlieanxietyis to piacea 
student in a class or provide indiv idual teaching 
as sixm as possible K^tore motivaticm 
disappears. Otlen this means that the initial 
interview and assi^ssment, where it takes place 
at all, is rarely in much depth. Inappropriate 
placement is aimmon (sometimes lx» ause little 
choice IS available, ot course) and about 2?'.. oi 
all basic skills students drop-out in the hrst 
month ot teaching. 



Most (^f the open learning 

centres recognised that open 

learning would not suit all 

students, although the ver\' 

attractiveness of the centres 

meant that students wanted to 

'\o\r\. (The attractiveness of open 

learning centres contrasts with the 

drab surroundings of much other basic 

skills provision). Sometimes people wanted to 

come to an open learning centre to get access to 

new, up-to-date, technology' although thev 

didn't have any real pmblems with basic skills. 

So some initial interview prcKess and 

assessment was essential. 

Most of the centres in the initiative had to adopt 
strategies to prevent over, rather than under, 
use. The majorit\^ of centres developed an 
admissions polia*. Whilst some were required to 
adopt the appmach oftered bv their 'host' 
organisation, most open learning centres 
developed their own guidelines tor the 
admission of basic skills students. 

The key elements in most guidelines for 
admission were: 

■ basic skills needs 

■ motivation 

■ an ability* to work mdependenllv. 

In the lew open learning centres where 
guidelines were not developed, or were 
developed too late, open learning often lapsed 
inti^ workshop or 'class' provision with fixed 
attendance times. 

Abilit\- to work independenllv appears to be 
moTi^ crucial to the success of a student 
improving their basic skills in an open learning 
centre than the student's level of attainment on 
entr\'. K>r students who found independent 
study and learning difficult, whatever their level 
ot attainment, open learning was not 
appropriate. 

Most open learning cent res did de\ ek^p ngorou'^ 
prcKedures tor initial mterxiewand assessment, 
although some Icmk longer than others. WhiN! 
approaches vaned Ircmi centre to centre, 
common tealures included: 



I 



■ d corUidtMUial individual intorx iow 

■ tiic idL^ntificntion oi aims and loarnint; ^oals 

■ systematic assessment ot ba^^ic skills 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Some Dpen learning centres attempted ti^ 
inten iew ind carr\' out an assessment ot basic 
skills at the same time while lUhers separated the 
inlerx iew and assessment, assessment otlen 
taking place a week or two atter the initial 
interview. 

A vanetv ot material w as used tor assessing 
basic skills needs including selt-assessment 
material and published programmes such as the 

Skilh A<H'>>mcnt pack published bv 
ALBSU. 



Induction 



Most centres also de\'eloped a framework for the 
induction ot new students, Sometimes this 
consisted ot little mop? than showing a new 
student round the centre, often using an 
evpenenced student to undertake this task. 
Structured induction appeared to improve 
retention rates, although si^me centres were 
unable to afford the time needed for induction of 
students individually. Often thcv did not have 
enough tutor hours to use lor induction, 
although some centres overcame this by using 
volunteers or existing students; m others space, 
or lack of it, was the main problem. 

Si^me centres decided to concentrate on the 
inducti(^ni^fa group of new students rather than 
on an individual student. This seems to have 
had positive advantages in centres where 
recmitment was high i-nough for no student to 
liave 10 wait ver\' long Ix^lore lomiallv learning 
about the ccnta\- it was clearlv difficult to 
opiTate m ciMitres where recmitment of new 
students was tairlv low at some times ot the 
vear. 

InducliiMi IS partKuIarK imptulant in open 
learning centres. Lvenfvoplew hohavelven li» 
basil skills programmes Ivlore wea* not tamiliar 
with ojvn learning and open learning centres 
and the apprt^ach to learning was dilferent to the 



approach they experienced before. Furthermore 
to nic^ke the most effective use of the facilities 
available in a centre, students needed to have a 
clear idea of where everv'thing was, how to use 
material and where to go tor support. 

Induction: 

■ allowed time for discussion and provided an 
opportunity to ask and answer questions 

■ ensured students K'came familiar with the 
centre six^n aftbr they started to attend 

■ often brought students together at an earlv 
stage- 



In addition to 'face to face' induction most open 
learning centres produced a centre guide and 
gave a copy to new students. Centre guides 
varied from single sheets containing brief details 
to a more comprehen.sjve pack of material. 
Centre guides didn't replace induction but were 
used to support induction and help a new 
student become familiar with w hat was 
available, the matenals system and how to 
access resources. Mi st centre guides included: 

details o\ i)penin^ limes 

the ItKation ot kv.mmg matenal 

centre rules (smoking, alcohol, equal 
(^pp(^rtunilies, etc.) 

staff and their a\ai!abilitv 

e\amples of ri'C(^rd sheets (specimen copies} 

information abiuit i>lher seniics and 
i^pportunities (qualifications available. Uvai 
guidance ser\'ices, etc) 



Cleariy they had to written in plain language 
and, where ncccssar\', explained to a new 
student. Some open learning centres provided 
centre guides on audio tape and one centre 
produced its own video. Using audio tape was 
of particular benefit to students whose reading 
skills were low and helped them learn how to 
use the centre without needing a personal 
explanation. Some open learning centres also 
produced audio tape centre guides in a variety' of 
communitv languages, as well as printing 
guides in communit}' languages. 



Learning Plans 



in most open learning centres the development 
of a learning plan for each student has been 
crucial in making open learning work. A 
learning plan provided a framework for each 
student, gave a sense of direction and 
encouraged independence. Basic skills has 
sometimes been weak on the development of 
learning plans and often students dropped out 



because tpey were not sure what they were 
learning, why they w**re undertaking particular 
tasks and what progress they were making. 
Accreditation has recently improved the 
planning of learning and open learning centres 
put a particular emphasis on making sure 
learning plans were available for each student. 

Wliile learning plans differed from centre to 
centre most placed considerable emphasis on 
negotiation between a student and the centre. 
Each student needed to be able to state their 
goals and what they particularly wanted to work 
on, as well as the way they wanted to work. 
Some students were not clear at the outset and 
staff needed to be pro-active in making 
suggestions. Poorly conceived and unrealistic 
objectives had to be modified and whilst each 
student had to know that they were in control, 
they also needed to understand that help and 
advice was available; not just from the staff of 
the centre but also from other students. 

The emphasis of open learning centres was on 
learning, rather than on teaching, identifying 
the skills or competences to be acquired by a 




student and the means io acquire them, was 
cnjcial to successful learning. Learning 
objectives had to be set in the context of the 
wider dims of a student. Often this meant: 

■ finding the difficult literacy and numeracy 
tasks in a college student's main course of 
study 

■ relating basic skills learning to a trainee*^ 
vocational or occupational training 
programme, 

Most open learning centres found that the 
length of time or the number of learning goals 
covered by a learning plan had an effect on 
motivation. If a plan was too long students often 
lost interest when they experienced difficulties; 
if it was too short, new plans had to be produced 
for almost everv visit and a learning plan became 
little more than a programme for a session. 

Learning plans usually included: 

■ aims, objectives and learning goals 

■ specific areas of, or competences in, basic 
skills for development 

■ suggested exercises in books, on 
worksheets, computer discs and audio and 
video tapes 

B a date for assessment/review. 



Assessment 



Whilst initial assessment is important, 
particularlv if an effective learr.ing plan is to be 
developed, assessing progress is essential. Most 
' basic skills students want to know how they are 
• getting on based on an objective assessment 
I rather than on a subjective view. Assessment of 
' progress needs to take place after approximately 

everv 4{)-H) hours of instruction. In a full-time 
: course (a relatively rare opportunity in basic 
I skills) this might mean assessing progress ever\' 
I 2-3 weeks; in most standard basic skills work, it 
! means assessing progress 2-3 times a year, 
I 

!n general, open learning centres tcK)k 
assessment of progress very seriousK'. 



Approaches included assessment ot progress: 

■ atter the first learning week in the centre 

■ a f ter i n d u ctio n a n d th ree a t te nda n ces 

(numbers of attendances \ aried from centre 
to centre) 

■ whenever requested by a student 
B after 40-60 hours of teaching 

■ on achieving broad objectives in a learning 
plan 

■ when broad objectives in a learning 
programme could not be achiex ed 

■ after a specified number of units of 
accreditation have been accumulated 

■ whenever a major change in a learning plan 
was en\'isaged. 

.^^sessing progress depends on effective 
inter\'iew and initial assessment, sensitive 
induction and coherent plans. Introducing 'he 
assessment o\ progress fairly soon after a 
student began to attend an open learning centre 
seems to have been an effecti\'e way of reducing 
drop out. Students were able to see that they 
had made some prog ess since coming to the 
centre and even where progress had been slow, 
it helped that a student could see that early 
action was pL'^nned, 

,-\ \ ariety of different methods o\ assessing 
progress were used by different open learning 
centres. Some centres developed their ow n 
material, while others used commercially 
produced material including 
ALBSU material. 
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Approaches 
to learning 

THE range of approaches available M np^n 
learning centres included: 

■ supported sell -study 

■ computer-assisted learning 

■ individual tutorial 

■ short courses mounted for specific purposes 
B distance learning 

■ learning support for other courses 
programmes 

■ work related basic skills 

■ help with HSOL 

Not all centres included dii o\ thvhi* approaches, 
although most included a commcni core. N"o 
open learning centre concentrated on only one 
learning approach, particularly as centres were 
established to offer choice. It is fair to sav that 
some of these approaches are available in other 
types of basic skills provision; thev were not 
unique to open learning centres. However, it 
was the way in which approaches were used tc^ 
construct a package of learning that 
characterised open learning centres. Some of 
these approaches to learning have been well 
dcKumented; however, it is worth considering 
some elements and approaches in more detail. 



Short Courses 



Some basic skills programmes have alwavs 
included short courses, often on specific topics 
such as spelling or metrication. However, 
much basic skills provision has bvvn 'open 
ended' and it has been difficult for some 
students to identiK' the 'end'. In open learning 
centres short courses were seen as part of the 



learning, rather than as something different or 
additional. Short courses seem to have been 
successful in open leami ng centres because they 
have offered: 

■ a relatively short term commitment to the 
particular course 

■ an effective use of teaching time 

■ an opportunity' to promote the centre in a 
positive and interesting way to less t\'pical 
client groups 

■ an element of group learning and study 
&^ tiiit'j'jated approach as part of a wider 

Most courses operctl<N> is r is.';\\<M'n tcmr and six 
weeks, tKxasionallv streltiunj i.-'ui <»rten 
weeks. Courses needed extensi\( | u p.'M:^ i;\ , i 
both within and outside the centre and llu- Jtu - 1 
effective were mounted as a result o\ iden titled 
need. Open learning centres found it useful to 
use outside specialist trainers and teachers for 
some short courses. 



St>me open learning centres tried to develop 
distance as an option for students. Distance 
learning was developed to overcome physical 
and financial barriers to access, particularly in 
more rural areas. However, some centres j 
developed distance learning for students in 
more rural areas because of recognition that 
some people find it difficult to attend a centre 
regularly. Distance learning presented some 
problems, however. It usually depended on few 
attendances at the centre and difficulties arose 
over: 

■ lack of flexibilit\' of manv learning packages ; 

■ students reading and understanding ! 
material i 

■ self-assessment bv students : 

I 

■ monitoring progress. i 

Although a variet)' of approaches were used, 
two dominant mcKiels ot distance learning 
developed. ; 



■ Individual, home-based learning, using paid 
teachers. This involved: 

- at least two personal visits by a teacher to 
a student at home, to start the programme 

- a 4-6 week period of distance work, using 
both print and audio tape 

- an evaluation session, often at the centre, 
where a learning programme was agreed 
for the next cycle. 

■ Group, home based learning, using a paid 
teacher. This usually involved: 

- a meeting once a month with a group of 
students usually in the centre 

- distance learning work on an individual 
basis between group meetings. 

Tliis group model developed as a result of 
asking students when, where and how often 
they need to meet. It tried to combine the 
strengths of distance learning with group 
support and an effective use of staff time. It 
worked most effectivelv when students in the 
group wore roughly the same stage of learning 
or were followinga similarcourseof study, such 
as Wordpower accreditation. In bc^th models 
each student had an identified tutor from whom 
ilirv r<njld get support. 

Lekf '-ii f I.,:. I ; \ IvkI considerable experience 
ot distance k'iiutiii': !it i- s n skills through an 
earlier ALBSL' (undc ».i • 5 .iinhhis was used 
to gcHid advantage. To t>\ vw^^i^ j r» t (or 
distance learr ,ig students with iVtitlr;: 
difficulties and to provide effective i*ippuii. .^u 
extensive series of audio tape resources wert^ 
developed. Some open learning centres tried to 
establish distance learning that involved 
telephone tutorial. This was not without 
problems including: 

■ telephone costs to the 
centre 

■ telephone costs to the 
student 

■ the use of a busy tele- 
phone line in the centre 

■ thcunaMiabilitN'ofconttU't 
between the teacher and 
student. 



The mixture of Hexibility, convenience and low 
or no transport costs for students meant that 
distance learning was attractive to people: 

■ with heavy domestic responsibilities 

■ who find educational institutions 
threatening 

■ shift workers 

■ with disabilities which made travel difficult 

■ who did not wish to attend an open learning 
centre regularly. 

Where distance learning was developed staff in 
open learning centres noted that students: 

■ felt in control of the time, place and pace of 
their work 

■ worked well in the absence of the tutor 

■ took more responsibility' and more risks with 
their work 

■ did a lot of work when a tutor was present. 

Some open learning centres were reluctant to 
develop distance learning as part of wha? the 
centre could offer. In part this was due to the 
desire to demonstrate that the centre was full, in 
demand and to ensure that student attendance 
targets were met. Some open learning centre 
managers had difficult)' convincing senior 
management of the LEA, college or adult 
education centre that anything but students in 
the centre was valid. 



itation 



Tlie open li-.t* nat;; . .-TiiM-s initiative was 
conceived a^ pail ci » \, i.in pr<M»ramme to 
develop and promote.io H-.ltJ.iif: basic 
skills. Traditionallv, basic skills ii.iv. :u i im s-u 
accredited for adults, although somesUi'i' 
have received a varielv of certificates m hnglish. 
Maths and spc»ken English. In 1 W ALBSU and 
the BBC decided to de\ek^p competence based 
accreditation in basic skills, related to National 
Vocational Qualifications and Attainment 
Targets in the English and Mathematics 
National Curriculum. There was considerable 
support from basic skills students and trainees 
for recognition of their achievements since 



leaving schcK^l and it was hoped that 
accreditation would provide this recognition. 

Government support for the development of 
basic skills open learning centres was linked 
ver\' closely to the development of accreditation 
and, thus, accreditation featured in the work of 
most centres. Some centres offered a fairly wide 
range of accreditation to students. The 
accreditation scheme developed by ALBSU and 
the BBC (called Wordpowerand Numberpower 
for short) was available in most open learning 
centres by the end of central funding. 




Learning Support 



Just over one third of open learning centres were 
based in further education colleges. While these 
centres all recruited students from the local 
community Vv^hose prima r\' purpose was to 
improve basic skills, they were in the forefront in 
providing support for students enrolled on full 
or part time courses in the college. It's estimated 
that up to 1 in 3 students in colleges of further 
education require some support with basic skills 
if they are to gain qualifications at NVQ Level 2 
and the open learning centres have pla ved a kev 
role in developing and improving the 
effectiveness of basic skills support. 

Open learning centres enabled college students 
to work on individual learning programmes 
related to course requirements. Experienced 
staft were able to undertake detailed interview^ 
and assessment and blotter liaison with subject 
area lecturers was developed m most centres. 



One of the major achievements of the centres in 
basic skills support was overcoming constraints 
imposed by time-tables. Too often students have 
failed to take up learning support opportunities, 
not because of disinterest but because of the time 
constraints of a busy college dav. This problem is 
often exacerbated in the case of part-time and 
day-release students. 

Locating open learning centres in colleges also 
led to increased progression to FE. Some centres 
included short 'taster' courses and pre- 
enrolment courses because of their close liaison 
with subject area colleagues. In addition, 
colleges usually had a wide range of facilities 
that could be used by basic skills students which 
were often not so readily available in other 
centres, such as libraries, creches, advice and 
guidance services, canteen and leisure facilities. 

Some open learning centres in colleges did not 
manage to strike the right balance between 
meeting needs of people in the IcKal communit)' 
and providing basic skills support. In a small 
number of centres, the concentration on 
providing support with basic skills for college 
students became so great that few people from 
the local communit)' got access to the centre and 
its resources. Even more worr\^inglv, one or two 
centres became little more than a convenient 
room for the location o\ teaching groups and 
access for support for individual students was 
confined to non-timetable periods of the dav. In 
these cases, the original purpose of an open 
learning centre would have disappeared fairly 
quickly, if ALBSU had not taken action. 



Work related basic skills and 
training 



A major part of the initiative to establish open 
learning centres was to encourage greater 
awareness and basic skills training with local 
industr\'. Virtually e\'er\' centre tried to publicise 
what they could provide to local industr\' and 
make contact with emplovers. The response was 
uneven and, in many cases, disappointing. We 
have tried to analyse the reason for this lack of 
interi'st. The reasons cited bv emplovers and 
(^pen learning centres included: 



■ employers' coiKorn \\ itli the recession 

■ reduced trainini; budi^ets Lx^cause ot the 
need for cost cutting 

■ lockot knowledge or understanding ot basic 
skills. 

U has to bi? said that some open learning centre^ 
did not help tliemselves well to local industry. 
Sometimes thev lacked: 

1 the skills needed to market training to 
industrv' 

■ statf who understood industry' 

■ time and resources tor marketing 

■ the skills needed to teach basic skills in the 
context of vocational and occupational 
training 

■ the funds to mount work related basic skills 
courses unless tliev were income generating. 

In general, centre managers were under skilled 
for this element of development. Some centres 
presented badly but the majority' failed due to 
lack of expertise and time. Too little 
devekipment time was available and the 
demands of income generation that manv 
managers felt under some pressure because of 
the demand to raise funds rather than see work 
with industry as an introductor\' or pilot activit^^ 

In a small number of centres there was an 
ideological or philosophical resistance to 
operating this element of the initiative. Staff 
used a variety of strategies to avoid forming 
close links with industry, the mojorit\' quoted 
lack of time as a key reason and this, coupled 
with a developing recession, proved difficult to 
challenge. 

Tlie picture was not entirely bleak, however, 
and there were examples of high quality, 
successful work with industry in some of the 
centres. The mc^st successful work was in the 
best resourced open learning centres. These 
centres vv'ere able to allocate time a nd funding to 
the necessar)' development wt^rk. One centre 
received external funding and used it to 
undertake a needs analysis for a local empkn'er 
that resulted in income generating courses. 
Centres provided both custom made flexible 
cc^urses tor groups of employees c^r designed 




indi\ idual learning programmes. A range of 
vocationally related basic skills was offered that 
met both employer and emplovee need. 
Companies provided with training frequently 
asked for courses to be repeated. 

Some centres encouraged employers to become 
members of the centre steering group (in 
Shrewsbury', Hampshire and Oxford, for 
example). This prcn'ided employers with an 
opportunity' to learn about basic skills and 
advise on the provision of training for 
employees. Though this did not necessarily 
mean that work with industry wasany easier to 
develop, it helped. 

Generally, larger employers were more 
receptive to approaches from open learning 
centres than smaller employers. Normally such 
employers had specific training departments, a 
clea. policy on training, some funds for staff 
training and the abilit\' to provide cover for 
employees studying during work time. 
Employers in the public sector, LcKal 
Authorities, Health Authorities, Hospitals, 
Probati(M-j Services, etc; became involved as did a 
number of major private sector c^ mpanies 
including TSB, Heathrow Airport, British Rail, 
Barclays Bank, British Aen^space, Post Office 
Counters Ltd, Macdonalds, British Gas, Rover 
and The Automobile Association. During 19^)1- 
^2 936 employees wore recc^rded as using the 









open learning centres with a further 1(U7 
trainees engaged in open learning linked to 
open learning centres. 



ESOL 



When the open learning centres were 
established there was some discussion about 
whether ESOL could be oftered through opvn 
learning. Some people felt it was not possible 
because of the range of support required, 
especially at the lower levels. The difficult\' of 
arcessing material in an unfamiliar language* 
was also seen as a potential problem. Because of 
this, some centres decided to refer all ESOL 
students to other local provision; others decided 
to take a more positive approach. 

In the ex'ent, more than a quarter ol open 
learning centre students (2S"t. m 1 were 
students with ESOL needs. Centres that offered 
ESOL: 

■ produced material in the main community 
languages found in their area 

■ developed audio tape guides and 
instructions in community languages 

■ made computer se 'ware available in 
communit\' languages 

■ recruited statt who were multi-lingual 

■ trained staff m ctmimumty languages 

■ used community tutors [o work alongside 
English speaking open learning stalt 

■ offered specific short courses ot interest io 
local ctimm unities in the appropriate* 
community language 

■ showed awareness of the students' culture^ 
(organising women onlv days at centres. 
ackncAvledging religious festivals etc.). 



Learning Material 



The majtiritv of (he resources used in open 
learning centres was paper-based, although 
centres made considerable use ot new 
technology, and to a lessor extent, ot \ ideo and 
audio tapes. In open learning the leaching and 



learning material is crucial. If the material, and 
the system for access to material is ineffective, 
open learning will not work ver\' well. Some ^ 
open learning centres developed study guides to 
help students choose relevant learning material ! 
Most also developed a system for displaying and I 
storing material. CoKnir ending was the most 
widely used system. Coding ensured that 
material: ; 

■ had a consistent tormat that students I 
recognised j 

■ described how the material related to 
accreditatior such as VVordpower and i 
Numberpower. 

I 

Some centres put a good deal of time and efti^rt | 
into pniducing their own material. Generally ! 
material was produced to a high standard, 
particularly as main- centres had access to high 
quality reprographics. Some poorer quality 
material was ineviiablv developed. Otten it was 
too rigid and inflexible for use in open learning 
or was den\'ati\ e oi cemimerciallv published 
material. 

Much ot the material used in open learning 
centres was purchased from a yanL't\' ot 
publishers. Lack of planning time for 
establishing some centres meant that some pcxir 
qualiK' material was bought and, this, along 
with ineffective i^rganiinition of resoua'i's. 
presented problems tor some centres. Material 
and their organisation had to be reviewed 
several times dunng the first year of opening 
and this wasted scarce staff time. 

Open learning cental found it diffiaill to make 
ettective use ol video. Otten it was impossible 
[or students to get easy access to equipment 
Ix^cause ot security' considerations. However, 
more importantly staff found it difficult to 
integrate video into learning programmes due to 
limitations of the technology, such as the 
difficulK' in editing tafvs. Furthermore, there 
were tew suitable teaching programmes on 
video and general programmes, such 
as those relating to Wt^rdpower. 
were not well focused. The 
most widespread use ol video 
was as suppi^rt material for 
short courses or with ESOL 
students. 
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Information Technology (IT) 



Ono ot" the main features oi basic skills open 
iearnini; centres was access to leciinologN'. In the 
main this was access lo computers, althouj;h 
some centres had access lo other technology 
such as CD-Rom and Desk Top Publishini; 
(OTP). A wide range ot hardware was used 
including Archimedes, y\pple Macintosh, 
Nimbus and IBM or IBM clones. Software 
ranged from the simple to complex. 

Approaches to new technology varied. Many 
centres held induction sessions where new- 
students were taught to handle the hardware 
\n>c. Most centres siH>n abandoned this 
approach, however. It was tound that many 
students went to an open learning centre with 
specific basic skills needs and that concentrating 
on these needs straight away presented 
computing skills as a means to an end and 
lessened fear about computers. Furthermore, 
students needed to know that using computers 
is not obligatorv* in open learning. 

There is little doubt that new technology* was an 
important factor in the success of the open 
learning centres. Most centres reported over use 
of computers, rather than under use. Some 
problems did arise, particularly where: 

■ inappropnate hardware and soft\^'are was 
purchased 

■ w hen a complex network system w as set up, 
but where experienced IT support staff were 
not available 

■ when svstems tor accessing materials were 
unclear 

■ where statf changes meant that an essential 
staff member couldn't Ix* replaced. 

Technical suppi^rt ti^r technolt^gy varied fnMii 
centre tt) centre. The majority of centres had 
access to siMiie form of support, though ollen 
' this is provided on an infi^rmal 'favour' Im'-is 
Because manv i^pen learning centre staff wi*re 
untamiliar with new technology the\ were not, 
understandablv. able ti^ deal w ith the teLiiniial 
problems assiK'iated which arose w ith 
hardware. Technical support was, ihereltne. 
essential. 

Where centres lacked technical supf>ort 
problems w ith hardware ollen meant that some 



computers w ere out ot use for some davsand, 
on occasions, for weeks. This wasted scarce 
resources and prevented some centres operating 
effectively, hi general, open learning centres 
wiiich were situated in, or were managed bv, 
colleges ot further educatuin had lx*tter technical 
supptirt than most others. It is worrying that 
about 4S";, of the open learning centres had little 
or no technical support. 

Some ot the open kMrning centres got 'carried 
awav' to an extent by Iheaccess to modem, up to 
date new technology and began to use the centre 
for income generating courses unrelated to basic 
skills. A small number ot centres ran short 
computing courses without a basic skills 
component to generate income to fund tutor 
hours and material resources. Whilst this was 
understandable, particularly where a centre was 
not well funded, it meant that scarce resources 
were tied up by fee paying customers to the 
detnment of basic skills students. In one centre 
antiquated machinery was made available to 
individuals with basic skills needs, whilst state 
of the art technology was used to generate 
income. 

Man\' ol the open learning centres acted as a 
central resource ior basic skills in the area and 
stimulated the use ot new technology across the 
basic skills curriculum. Wiiilst access to new 
technoUig\' is still limited in most places, the 
availability of computers has improved and 
much ot this has been due to the intluence of tiie 
open learning centres. Experienced open 
learning staff were much in demand to train 
other practitioners who now have access to 
hardwareand stUhvare. Those without access to 
the technology have used open learning as an 
example of good practice to 'lever' resources for 
their basic skills programme. 

Tlieavailabilit\' ot sottAvare in a variety of 
ttimniunitv languages helped lo enilx»d the use 
ot computers in ESOL work in tipen learning. 
Resources ti^r specific cimimunities were 
developed and tiie Whitechapel C^pen 1 earning 
Centre in Tower Hamlets translated 
'WordpriKCssing for Literaa' Skills' (AI.BSUl 
! into Bengali and Si^niali. The wi^rdprtui'ssing 
package Allwrite' (published bv ILHCCl, wliidi 
is available in a vanet\* ol language versions 
proved a robu^i and useful resource. 
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Providing 
Support 



OPEN Icciminj; centres depended on I lie 
involvement ot committed and skilled 
basic skills stafl just as much as anv other basic 
skills prcH'ision. However, staft needed to 
operate in different, and sometimes unfamiliar, 
ways, For instance, theamountof time working; 
directly with students was generally less than in 
much other basic skilK W(5rk and nuire than onv 
tutor cften worked with the same student. 

Ottei 'key' staff had to ccimbine teaching and 
managing. Centre managers were responsible 
for: 

■ publicising the open learning centre 

■ overseeing, and scimetime*^ undertaking, 
initial inter\'iews and assessments 

■ selecting and purchasing material {including 
hardware and sc^ltware) 

■ adapting material 

■ developing systems tor selt-access ot 
material 

■ advising students on appropnate material 

■ teaching 

■ marking assignments 

■ advice and guidance 

■ record keeping 

■ liaising with external agencies 

■ initiating incc^me generating work. 

This was. in an\' terms. ,i demanding rc^le and 
setting priorities Ivcanie \ er\' important. Few o\ 
the basic skills stalt managing i^peii learning 
a'ntres had any formal management training, 
although some LBAs and colleges ensured thai 
Ihev had earlv access to courses run in the area. 



Some of the managers felt more comfortable 
teaching and often the balance of teaching and 
managing was nc^t effective where centre 
managers tcmkon liea\ y teaching loads. 
Sometimes, lack of teacliers meant that there 
was little alternative but to take on teaching 
direct. 

The role of administrativ e support staff in open 
learning centres was particularly crucial. In the 
nicest effective centres thev were 'front-line' staff 
at recepti(in. induction and played a major part 
in managing the centre and its resources. 
Unfortunately some open learning centres 
suffered because of the lack of sufficient support 
staff and skilled centre managers had to 
undertake much of the nnire routine, vet 
essential, work of the centre. 

Teachers had to make major changes to the wa\ 
they w(irked and most adapted well. Some 
direct teaching is an essential part o\ (ipen 
learning, but it tends to form a smaller element 
than in much otherbasic skills work, teachers in 
open learning centres also had to develop 
students' ability to use self-stud\-, new- 
technology and learning packages. Tlie role ot 
the teacher as adviser was emphasised rather 
more than in much other basic skills wcirk. 
Adapting to this change of role was not alwavs 
easv and some centres provided iivserx'ice 
training tor teachers in the open learning centre 
to help them develcip new skills and adapt to a 
different role. 

The niaiorit\' ol staff did adapt to this change ol 
role effectively. However, in a small number ot 
open learning centres staff tound it diffiailt tc» 
adapt and this presented problems lor the 
development of the centre. Sometimes the 
problem was that there was a reliance on 
'traditional' appnuclies such as small group 
teaching; sometimes the dominant model 
became a wiirkshop approach based on fixed 
attendance times tor each student or a group ol 
students. 

Like much inno\ ation in education and training 
staft selection is crucial. It proved important that 
statt recruited to work in an open learning centre 
were keen to use and develop open learning, 
and were not alkicated to teaching in an open 
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lociming centre because they did not have a fui! 
teaching load elsewhere. 



Volunteers' 



As well as changes in the roie of paid staff 
j working in open learning centres, volunteers in 
] the centres also needed to adapt to a different 
role. Most volunteers in basic skills either teach 
an individual student, usually the same student, 
at each session or help a paid teacher with a 
group of students. Often volunteers provide the 
essential support for a beginner student or for 
students who are struggling to make progress 
j and need a gcxxi deal of personal attention. 

I 

j There is verv much less direct teaching in open 
I learning centres than in much other basic skills ! 
j work and some volunteers were frustrated j 
j because thev felt that they were underused or \ 
i because their skills were not used in the wav ; 
thev had thought. Manv, although not ail, j 
students in the open learning centres do not > 
1 need or require significant super\'ision. Most do ' 
' not need or require direct individual teaching. It 
j was important, therefore, that open learning 
j centres which used v olunteers identified clearly 
j the role of volunteers and what support they 
could provide. 



\ot all centres chose to involve 

volunteers. However, m 

November 1991 464 volunteers 

were reported as working in open 

learning centres. Some centres 

where \'olunteers were used 

provided additional training in open 

learning for volunteers and tried to 

match closely the role ot volunteers 

to the needs of students using the centre. 

Volunteers became much more involved in the 

management ot materials and other resources, 

materials development and reception and 

induction, in addition thev became used as 

supplementary' staff to act as key tutors. 

V olunteers also provided usetul specialist mput 1 

with new technology' in some centres. At the | 

Swansea Open Learning Centre a \'olunteer ! 

de\ elo ped gcuid com pu ter ba ^ed resou rce i 

matenal and at either centres lack of technical | 
support trom a paid technician was offset bv the 
professional skills of volunteers. 



Staff Training 



Most staff managing open learning centres were 
experienced basic skills practitioners. A small 



number of centre managers did not have 
experience in basic skills, although often they 
were knowledgeable about new technology-, 
marketing or open learning in educatiim. Some 
of the basic skills practitioners involved in 
managing open learning centres had experience 
t)f workshop provision; ver\' few, however, had 
direct experience of open learning. 

Some managers undertook COl.D (the 
Certificate in Open Learning Deliver)') now 
replaced bv ADDFOL (Scheme of Awards in the 
Development and Deliver)' of Flexible and Open 
Learning), hi addition IcKal networks developed 
in most region's staff and staff of the inner-citv 
open learning centres were brought together bv 
ALBSU regulariy. The ALBSU Special 
Development Project WRITE provided support 
with new technolog)' for all the centres through 
consul tanc)*, telephone support, a regular 
newsletter and some residential training. 
ALBSU also mounted a series of national 
seminars for staff in open learning centres and 
made funds available, via regional training 
budgets, to support open learning. 



Providing Support 



Not all the support provided for students in 
open learning centres came from paid staff and 
volunteers. Students offered each other a good 
deal of informal support and prevented, in the 
main, open learning becoming an isolating 
experience, A great deal of mutual support was 
a feature of almost all of the centres and in 
several centres, students often arranged to meet 
when there was no tutor on-dut\'. Student 
groups were formed and students often tcxik 
part in the management of the centres through 
membership ot working parties and the steering 
group. 

Different systems of formal suppc^rt ex'olved in 
different centres. Many centres operated a kev 
tutor system. This meant that individual 
students were assigned to a named teacher. 
Each teacher had a group students to support 
and monitor onaregular basis. Usuallv, the kev 
teacheralso worked in the centre as part of a nUa 
and gave support to all students using the centre 
during a particular penod ot the day. I he key 



tutor played a central role in ensuring that 
students had continuous support and knew 
who to go to when they wanted help with a 
particular problem. The key teacher system 
worked particularly well in larger centres which 
had a team of part-time tutors [o support the 
centre manager. Fiowever, it was also effective 
in most smaller centres. 



Advice and guidance 



Advice and guidance plaved an important role 
in most open learning centres. Staft drew upon 
their own experience and provided intomial 
advice and guidance for students. Manv centres 
developed regular contact and liaison with 
agencies supplying advice and guidance tor 
education, empkiyment and training Tlie open 
leaming centres provided advice and guidance 
through: 

■ liaison with local lob Centres, Job Clubs 

■ arranging visits to Job Centres 

■ time-tabled slots tor open learning students 
at Job Centres 

■ liaisi>n with Careers Ser\'ices 

■ presentations bv Careers Officers 

■ presentations by further education staff on 
part-time and full time education 
opportunities 

■ taster courses lo demonstrate the range of 
educational opportunities in further 
education 

■ the use oi Training Access Pcunls (TAPs). 

Several centres had educational guidance 
workers attending the open leaming a^ntres on 
a regular basis s'l that students could consider 
options for progression. An imaginative 
outcome of close links with Emplovment Offices 
was the time-tabling, bv some centres, oi lob 
CVntre staff into the open learning centres on a 
re;;ular weekly basis. Students were able lo 
m.,ke an appointment to discuss their 
empkn'ment training prospects in a familiar 
environment without having to travel to the lob 
Centre. Most centres also established gcxid links 
with their Training & Enterprise Ct>uncil (TEC). 
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Conclusion 



WE mcmitored the 83 open learninj; j 
centres closely. We c \eioped a | 
trameucirk tor monitciring llie development ot 
each centre and ALBSU Field Officers made at I 
least \^\'o visits a year (three in the case of hiner j 
City centres) to each centre. During the period of 
central government funding over 5(X} visits were 
made bv ALBSU staff tci the 83 centres in 
England and Wales. 

A report was given tci the centre and the line- 
manager alter each visit b\' ALBSU and all of the 
centres had to prciduce a written report cm 
progress. A written report was required of each 
centre twice a year. All of the centres were 
required to have a steering group and ALBSU 
Field Officers were members of the steering 
groups lor the centres. 



Everv basic skills open learning centre was 
asked to submit statistical intormation to 
ALBSU, including information about: 



■ 


the ages of students 


i ■ 


gender 


!■ 


ethnicitv 


! ■ 


the employment status ol students 


1 ■ 


the number ot people using the centre 


! ■ 


the number ol attendances 


i ■ 


accreditation 




the ax erage length of sta\' 




links with industrv and training 


■ 


income generation 


■ 


the levels ot staffing. 



j Whilst we k^lieve that most ol the open learning 

I centres operated wry successlullv, a small 

I numbcT oi centres did not provide an ettectix v 

I service. Some were poorlv located; others had 

I appointed inexperienced and uncommitted 

1 stall; some su tiered from poor local support; a | 



few were never well funded enough. In some it 
is not possible to see whv thev didn't work more 
effectixely. 

It is clear, hcnvewr. that most of the basic skills 
open learning centres provided valuable new 
learning opportunities lor existing and new 
students. Thev provided more intensive 
teachingand learning opportunities, were open 
lor more weeks in the year than most basic skills 
programmes, attracted new students and were 
inexpensive. The total cost of providing help 
with basic skills for each student who used the 
centres, including initial development costs for 
the centres, was less than £200 a vear. 




The open learning centres also had a major 
influence in imprcwing the qualitv of basic skills 
programmes in the wider LEA or college area. 
Where there were basic skills open learning ^ 
centres the qualit\' ol work has improved in the j 
area as a whole much more rapidiv than in areas | 
where open learning centres did not exist. 

The target set lor Mie basic skills open learning ! 
centres was 22,000 users in the first 2 \'ears ol ' 
operatum. .'^^),21 2 people used the centres in this 
periiHi. almost double the target numlxT. Ol 
these i>7'\» were people entirelv new to basic 
skills programmes 



open loaming centres 
were also successful in 
getting unemployed 
people involved. Open 
learning centres attracted 
students across a wider age range 
than in more traditional pmvision. 
Whilst the peak age groups remain 26-30 years 
(18"o) and 31-35 years (17"«0, the younger age 
groups are close behind, 16-20 years (13"u) and 
21-25 vears (16"o). 0\ equal interest is the 
considerable number of older users {23% were 
over 40 years of age). 

At the time ot writing (March 1993) all the 
centres have continued to t)perate in one form or 
another. Some have continued but have 
modified or changed their practices to 
incorporate learning support for students on 
other educational coun-;jis. Some have changed 
locations, normallv to accommodate greater 
numbers. None of the centres have been moved 
to a worse location. 

The centres continue to influence good practice 
in basic skills. The procedures developed for 
interview, record keeping, recording 
attei\dance, negotiated learning programmes, 
assessment of progress and progression have 
shon-n how important such systems are, not 
only in open learning but in all basic skills 
provision. 




Manv of the practices are now incorporated, or 
are in the process of incorporation and 
development, bv other basic skills programmes. 
We are in no doubt that the open learning 
centres have made a significant impact and have 
led to a significant improvement in the qualit)' of 
basic skills provision in England and Wales. 
Much of the credit is due to the managers and 
staff in the centres. They have worked extremely 
hard to make open learning work, not only in 
their own centres but in provision in the area. 
Theirofforts changed the faceof basic skills work 
in England and Wales. 




Basic Skills 
Open 
Learning 
Centres 



1 AVON 

Open l-eaming Centre 

12 Kinj; Si]uaa» Avenue 

I'ristol 

l^i>28HU 

Tol: 11272 24427f. 

2 BARNSLEY 

Open Learning Workshop 
Bamslcy CoIIei;e 
Church Street 
Bamslev 

Tel: 0226 7'^191 27? 

3 BIRMINGHAM 

Open LxMrning Centre 
?24 Stratlord Rodd 




Sparkhill 


Open Leammp Centre 


9 CORNWALL 


Birmingham 


Cambridge Regional College 


Link m to Learning Stud V Centre 


H114AI 


\'e\vmarket Rivid 


and Workshi^p 


Tel.021-7ry^h327 


Cambndge 


Cornwall Education Centre 




CB5 8EG 


Church Road 


4 BOLTON 


Tel: 0223 301280 


PiHiIe 


The Learning* Sliop 




Redruth 


124 Newport Strtvt 




Cornwall 


Bolton 


7 CHESHIRE 


reI:02lW7]]942 


TeI:02W27Pqsi^q.V> 


Runciim Opt»n ^>tiidv Centre 






I lalton College ot l*urlher 


10 COVENTRY 


5 BRADFORD 


Education 


KIT 


Bradford and Ilklev Ci»mmunitv 


Chapel Street Annexe 


Alderman Callow S hiHil and 


Collej^e 


^ ork Road 


Communitv College 


Great Hi>rton Koad 


Runcorn 


Mitchell Avenue 


Bradford 


Tel:l>i2S^74.%M 


Can lev 


BD71AV 




CoventT\*CV4 SPC 


rel:t)274 7S\^17 


8 CLEVELAND 


Tel. 0203 4ie3>6 


6 CAMBRIDGE 


l.onglandsCi>llege(^{ 1 iirlhi-r 


n DUDLEY 


Open l.eammg Centn^ 
IVtorborou^h CoIlei;e i>! Adult 


Lducation 


Studv Centre 


l>>uglaH Street 


1 lale^mven C'l^llege 


Lducation 


Middle slxmuiglt 


Walton Campus 


Brixik Street 


Cleveland 


Whittingham Ri^id 


Peterlximu^h 


IS4 2|\V 


Halesowen 


lt!()71'^.s^H>4% 


Tel- tV>;2 2325^1 


\M4A\i 



12 DURHAM 

Darlmgton Colk'i;o of lochnolop 

Gfvoland A\ cnuf 

Darlington 

DL37Bl^ 

Tel: 0325 28102=^ 

13 EAST SUSSEX 
Open l.wmini;CVntn' 
Bnghltin Ct^llcgo of Tivhnolo^v 
C BltK-k 

Bnghlon 
Iel:0273«>77>5 

14 ESSEX 

0[\'n l.tMrnin>; Unit 
Colclioslor Adult C tMitro 
j Grfvlnap» 

ColchostiTCOl lie, 
Tcl.02llh47O4S4=^nl4 

' 15 GLOUCESTER 

' The Leamni^ Space 
' 1 5 Spa i<ivid 

Gloucester 

Tel W5241W2 

■ 16 HAMPSHIRE 

! L)^vn Learning Centrt- toi 
I Communication Skills 
' Cricklade 1 lou^v 

CrttkhideCollep 

Charlttm Rcvul 

Andmer 

Hampshire srioUl 
lei 02M \^}S2> 

17 HEREFORD & WORCESTER 

The Access Centn' 
Wallace 1 loiiv 
Llat Stra t 
hveshom WUll 
Tel.lOS<i40n- 

18 HERTFORDSHIRE 

CalKnvland L^jvn Lcamm^ Centrt 
Cassio CoIIej;!' 
Callouiand Anni'\r 
Leavesden Road 
VVatlord 
' \Vn2?FI 

lei 1^23 2=^=^=^""*. 

19 HUMBERSIDE 

l luniKTside l asv i iMmmi: Pune^ t 

Adult Ldut.itioM C entff 
: Lasllield 
1 I Kill 

' Ul (MS2=^12^^ 



20 KIRKLEES 

Knou It All 

L)pen U\imin); Centre 

IVu'shun- \o\\n Hall 

lou nHdll U.n 

I>u'sburv 

\VF12SIX. 

Tel lN24 4<r'VMr 

21 LANCASHIRE 

0\\*n Learning Centrt' 
I'reston Collect 
SI X'lncenl s Koad 
Fulwoi^d 
IVeslon V\CAK\ 
lei tl772 71hSn 

22 LEEDS 
Burton Koad tentn- 

Burton Rtwd (oil IVwsbun' Ko.uil 
Bees ton 

UvdslSll 3FA 
I el (W277S22S 

23 LEICESTERSHIRE 

0[K'\i Learning Centre 

12*^* Lemgton Koad 

Leicester 

Tel. 0333 <i627()h 

24 LIVERPOOL 

niSCrrx)jecl 
Siliuiown C olleui 
Hro.tdi;ret'n KimJ 
I nerp(H»i I H^SO 

25 BRENT 
C^pi'ii Learning 

"^SL r.ui n Park Kaui 
London WMiU Xh 

26 LALIN'G 

Open 1 i*amini:Cenlu- 

1 IC AtlonSilf 

Woodl.md s liuildinv; 

Millllill K(Md 

Acton I oiuion 

W ^ M \ 

Id i»^l ^'^C "O*^''^ 

27 HARINGB 

Upiii 1 e.imini;Centu 

C ti!lei;e ot \1 I iMidtMi 
li^llenh.ini Lirei n Cenlie 
loun Hal! Appnvith Koad 

I ondon \!" 
Irl (Nj StlMM-l! 



28 HARROW 

O^X'n 1 e<inim^ L enlrr 

\\\^ L'\hnd^e Ro.ul 

Hatch I nd 

Pinner 

HA54EH 

I el 11S142S052: 



29 HAVERING 

0\\'i^ U'aniin*;Cenlre 

HavenngColli'>;e ot Adult 

liducation 

Komlord Centri' 

Marsh.ills P.irk uipperl S hool 

I Ln enn^ Dnxi' 

Komlord 

"lel. (170X73-^0 1 -I 

30 HILLINGDON 

Pmkwell Llfvn Learning Centn 

Pinkwell Adult hducatton Centre 

Pmkwdl Uiu- 

line- 

LiniPl 

lel ns|-S4SSMI 

31 KENSINGTON & CHELSEA 

\orth Kensiiii^ton SkilK 
Open Leamm^ Centre 
Kensington & Chels«.a Adiih 
I dui tition College 
\\orntngti>n Kojd 
London \V1()5Q0 
lel irL3Sl 7127 

32 MERTON 

t >pen I eaniin^L I'niu 

Merton ColIe>;f 

Morden I'ark 

I ondon Ko.id 

M.mieii 

SM4 

lel tlSl-iv1ll3<Kl| 

33 NEWHAM 

\i uham Pan ntN Centu 
743 747 Barkini;Koad 
Pl.iisiou 

I ondon I n^l K 
lel HSl-472 2(KHi 



34 SOUTHWARK 

laKird 0|vn I earntnc ^ i*niri 
LU\ud Lentif 

SoutllU.uk Adult I dlK.llJiUl 

Institutt 

Hunler L lost 

I ondon SI I 

lel 071 -i^" 7721 e\t:«. 



35 TOWER HAMLETS 
ArbourSquareOpen Leamingand 
Literacy Resource Centre 
Tiiver Hamlets College 
Arbour Square Centre 

Arbour Square 
U)ndon El OPT 
Tel: 071-538 5888 ext 123 

36 WALTHAM FOREST 
Harrow Green Open Learning 
Centn» 

Hanuw Green Adult Education 
Centre 

Above Harrow Gavn Libra 
Cathall Road 
Levtonstone 
London Ell 
Tel: 081-556 1627 

37 MANCHESTER 

Alpha Flexible Learning 

The Birley Centa* 

Chichester Road 

Hulme 

Manchester 

M155FU 

Tel: 061 -226 3%^ 

38 NEWCASTLE 

Tixids Nook Adult Education 
Centre 

Ntonday Crescent 
Fen ham 

Newcastle upon Tvne 
Tel: 091-272 1411 

39 NORTH TYNESIDE 

I Killingworth Open Learning 
Centre 

The George Stephenson Centre 

Communicare 
I Citadel East 
1 Killingworth 

Tvne & Wear 

NE120UQ 

Tel: 091-216 0071 

40 NORTHUMBERLAND 

The Gatehouse 
Bt^aumont Middle Schix)! 
Hexham 

Northumberland 
Tel: 0434 607955 

41 NOTTINGHAM 
Online ti^ U^am 
People's College 
Maid Manon Way 
Nottingham 
NG76AB 

Tel:0h02 5(Nl(Xl/5(Vyy>l 



42 OLDHAM 

Open Learning Workshop 

Cardinal Street Centre 

Oldham 

0L13TB 

Tel: 061-624 3507 

43 OXFORDSHIRE 

ABLE Open Learning Centre 

Peers School Campus 

Sandv Lane West 

Oxfoixi 

0X4 5^^ 

Tel: 0865 776334 

44 ROCHDALE 

ABE Open Learning Centre 
Hopwood Hall College 
St Mary's Gate 
Rochdale 
OL126RY 

Tel: 0706 345346 ex t 3432 

45 ST HELENS 

The Learning Workshops 
St Helens College 
BaK)k Street 
St Helens 

Tel: 0744 33766 ext 257 

46 SALFORD 

Ordsall Open Learning Centre 

Ordsall Libran' 

Tatton Street 

Ordsall 

Salford 

Tel: OM .848 8549 

47 SEFTON 

The Drop In Centre 

Adult Education Centre 

53 Cambridge RiMd 

Seaforth 

Liverpot>l 

L21 1E2 

Tel: 051-928 0765 

48 SHEFHELD 

Sheffield Colleges Open Learning 
Centre 

Shirecliffe House 
Shirediffe Line 
Sheffield 
S39AE 

Tel: 0742 750546 

49 SHROPSHIRE 

Bridge Open Learning Centre 
TCAT 

I lavbridge Road 

Wellington 

Telford 

ITl 2NP 

Tel; 0952641997 



Second Change Open lA?arntng 
Centre 

Festival Drayton Centre 
Market Dravton 
TF9 3AX 
Tel: 0630 65552 

50 SOLIHULL 

Centre 1 59 -Sharman's Cross 

159 Solihull Road 

Shirlev 

Solihull 

B90 3LQ 

Tel: 021-733 2752 

51 SOMERSET 

Street Open Learning Centre 

Crispin Hall Street 

Street 

Somerset 

Tel: 0458 47248 

Mulberr\' Information Centre 

52 Clare Street 
Bridgewater 
SomerM?t 

Tel: 0278 428517 

Archbishop Cranmer Schotil 

(Community Education Office) 

Taunton 

Somerset 

Tel: 0823 33&408 

Adult Learning Centre 

United Reform Church 

Whittox Line 

Fronie 

BA113AZ 

Tel: 0373 65185 

Adult Basic Educatan 
TTie Annexe 
Reckleford Centre 
18 Eastland Road 
Yeovil BA21 4ET 
Tel: 0935 33426 

Adult Basic Education 
Vennlands Vivational Education 
Centre 

Ponslord Road 
Minehead T/\24 5DX 
Tel: 0643 703099 

52 SOUTH TVNESIDE 
Learning Support Centre 
Stanhope Complex 
Grestord Strcvl 
South Shields 
NE334SZ 
Telt)9M5S 2444 



•'1 



dm 



m 
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53 STAFFORDSHIRE 
WiUfield Open Learning Centre 
VVillfield&Queensbun' 
Communih' Education Centre 
Lauder Place North 

Bentilee 
Stoke on Trent 
ST20QL 
Tel: 0782 599144 

54 STOCKPORT 
Flexible Learning Unit 
StiKkjX^rt College ot Further and 
Higher Education 
Wellington Road South 
StcKkport 

SKI 3YVV 

Tel: 061474 3769 

55 SUNDERLAND 
Foundation Skills Open Learning 
Centre 

15 John Street 
Sunderland 
SRI IHT 
Teh ()91-5M 1687 

56 SURREY 

Spelthome Adult Education 
Institute 

36 Kingston Road 
Staines 
TW184LN 
Tel: 0784 457372 

57 TAMESIDE 
ABE drop-in 
Tameside College 
Beaufort Road 

Ash ton Under Lvne 
Tel: 061-330 6911 

58 WAKEFIELD 
Castletord Education 
Opportunities Centre 
Church Strtvl K\st 
Castleford 

West \orkshiri' 

WFIO IIT 

Tel: 0977 55399S 

59 WALSALL 

Basic Skills Open U^ming Centri' 
Butts Centre 
Butts Road 
WaKill 

Midland Rtvul Cenin- 
Midland Road 
Wakill 
VVSl 3QQ 

Tel' 0922 721114721421 



60 WEST SUSSEX 
ABE Centre 

Northbrvx)k College of Design & 

lechnolog\- 

Broadwater Road 

Worthing 

West Sussex 

BN148Hj 

Tel: 0903 32071 



Crawley College Annexe 

Gales Place 

Three Bridges 

Crawlev 

RHIO IQC 

Tel: 0293 24179 

61 WIGAN 

Adult Basic Education Centre 

Tvldesley Centre 

Upper Getirge Street 

Tvldeslev 

M29 8HQ 

Fel : 0942 8S3 134 



62 WIRRAL 

The Learning Centre 
W'irral Metropolitan College 
Biirough Road 
Birkenhead 

Tel: 051-653 5555 ext 652b 



63 WOLVERHAMPTON 
Ciate Open Learning Centre 
11 Clarence Street 
Wolverhampton 
lei: 0902 714339 



WALES 

tA CLWYD 

Second Chance Centre 

Rh>i LibraT\' 

C!hurch Street 

Rhvl 

Clw\d 

Tel 0745 344153 
65 DYFEO 

The Avenue UMming Centn- 

Avenue Villas 

Llovd Street 

Llanelli 

SA15 2PI 

lel:0^S4 776^2S 



66 GWENT 

Ehbw \'ale Open Learning Centra 
Ebbw Vale Comniunitv Education 
Centre 

Church Street 
Ebbw Vale 
Ciwent 
NP3 6BE 
Tel: 0495 303544 

67 GWYNEDD 
Canolfan Frondeg 
Yr Ala 

IVlIheh 
CvN^'nedd 
Tel:'0758 701 397 

Hollvhead Open Learning Centre 

Holyhead Libran' 

Newr\" Fields 

Holyhead 

Gwvnedd 

Tel:'(M07 762917 

68 MID GLAMORGAN 
Open Learning Centrc 
67'68 High Street 
MerthvrTvdfil 

Tel: 0685 77706 

69 POWYS 

Open Learning Centre 
The Manse 
Commercial Street 
>stradg\'nlais 
Pow\'s 

lei: 1)639 844 030 

70 SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
Barrv Open Learning Centre 
CO Holton Road Junior Sch(x>l 
Holton Road 

Barn- 
CF6' 

Tel: 0446 734844 

71 WEST GLAMORGAN 
Open Learning Centre 
YMCA Building 

The Kmgsway 
Swansea 
West Glamorgan 
lei: 0792470611 
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